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know that our own efforts needed the support of more seasoned
speakers, and among the imported advocates whom we induced to
help us was Edward Carpenter, who was then living near Sheffield,
He was at that time cultivating a small-holding, the produce of
which he sold from a stall in the market-place of a neighbouring
town.    Carpenter's literary work was then known only to the dis-
cerning few, but by them admired.    Together with most young
students of the day, I read approvingly his political and social
essays, but his Towards Democracy', the book that made him famous,
was then a little beyond my scope.    The groups of young social
democrats of the period were greatly attached to Carpenter's Chants
for Socialists^ especially to his hymn, England Arise, which has been
sung with fervour at Labour and Socialist meetings for more than
two generations.    My early acquaintance with him centres around
the memories of a Sunday fellowship meeting held at Ambergate,
midway between the towns of Nottingham, Sheffield, and Leicester.
To this convenient place there came on an appointed day small
parties of Socialist workers in the areas mentioned, for the purpose
of conference and fellowship.    The gathering was on a Sunday,
and the day was wet and unpleasant; but we crowded into the local
inn, where Carpenter played the piano, and we sang, under his
leadership, all the best-known Socialist songs.    I learned later to
appreciate the Whitmanesque style and power of Towards Demo-
cracy', which became one of my most treasured books.
Many of these early Socialist meetings were held at the meeting-
place of the local Secular Society, and frequently under its auspices.
Among the most notable speakers and writers whom I persuaded
to visit us was William Morris, the famous poet and craftsman.
I had written to him with some hesitation, and with little hope of
receiving a favourable reply, but to my delight he wrote a cordial
letter, and fixed a date for his visit. When the details of the proposed
meetings came under his consideration he wrote:
KELMSCOTT HOUSE,
UPPER MAIX,
HAMMERSMITH.
T,       c                                                                     Nov. 5> 1888.
DEAR SIR,
I am distressed that you should think any apology necessary for what was
my fault if it was anybody's. I only mentioned my mistake to account for my
declining to give a 3rd lecture in a hall, whereas I should not have been
unwilling to have taken part in an open-air meeting. I am always ready to
address an audience whoever may be responsible for getting it together; and